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From Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Arts. 


Account of a Journey to the Coteau des Prai- 
ries, with a description of the Red Pipe 
Stone quarry and Granite bowlders found 
there; by George Catlin, in a letter to 
Dr. Charles T’. Jackson. 


Read in the Boston Society of Natural History, Sept. 4, 
1839, and communicated for this Journal. 


Dear Sir—In the summer of 1835, whilst 
visiting the tribes of Indians on the Upper 
Mississippi, | spent some months at and in 
the vicinity of the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Whilst there, [ resolved to pay a visit to the 
“Red Pipe Stone quarry,” (as it is called,) 
on the “ Céteau des Prairies,” the place 
where the Indians procure the stone for their 
red pipes; of which place I had already 
learned many very curious and interesting 
traditions from the Upper Missouri tribes. 
From the exceedingly strange nature of these 
traditions and the great estimation in which 
this place is held by the savages, as well as 
from a full conviction in my own mind, that 
this pipe stone, differing in itself from all 
other known minerals, might be a subject of 
great interest to science, I determined to see 
it in situ, and not only to understand its posi- 
tion and relations, but also to enable myself 
to give to the world, with more confidence, 
the strange and almost incredible traditions 
and legends which I have drawn from the 
different tribes, who have visited that place. 

For this purpose I had made all the neces- 
sary preparations, and was to start in a day 
or two, accompanied by several officers and 
men of the garrison, whom Major Bliss, then 
in command, had allowed to accompany me. 
Just at this time, however, we got news by a 
steamer which arrived from below, that Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, was near the fort with 
fifteen men, in a bark canoe, on his way up 
the St. Peter’s, having been sent by govern- 
ment to explore the Coteau des Prairies. At 
this intelligence, I immediately abandoned 
the journey, and taking a corporal with me 
from the garrison, descended the Mississippi 
in a bark canoe, to Prairie du Chien, and af- 
terwards to Rock Island and St. Louis. In 
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that city I learned on the return of Mr. Fea-| nature. The principal and most striking fea’ 
therstonhaugh, that he did not go to the Pipe| ture of this place is a perpendicular wall of 
Stone Quarry, and I returned to New York | close grained, compact quartz, of twenty-five 
in the fall, and in the succeeding spring, | or thirty feet in elevation, running nearly 
[ede a journey from that city, by the way of | north and south with its face to the west, ex- 
Buffalo, Detroit, Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, | aibiting a front of nearly two miles in length, 
and Falls of St. Anthony, to the Coteau des| when it disappears at both ends by running 
Prairies, and the Red Pipe Stone Quarry, a|under the prairie, which becomes there a 
distance of 2,400 miles, for which purpose I | little more elevated, and probably covers it 
devoted eight months, travelling at a consi-|for many miles, both to the north and the 
derable expense, and for a great part of the south. The depression of the brow of the 
way with much fatigue and exhaustion. At) ridge at this place has been caused by the 
Buffalo I was joined by a young gentleman | wash of a little stream produced by several 
from England, of fine taste and education, | springs on the top of the ridge, a little back 
‘who accompanied me the whole way, and | from the wall, which has gradually carried 
| proved to be a pleasant and amusing com-| away the superincumbent earth, and having 
| panion. | bared the wall for the distance of two miles, 
| From the Falls of St. Anthony we started | is now left to glide for some distance over a 
on horseback with an Indian guide, tracing | perfectly level surface of quartz rock, and 
\the southern shore of the St. Peter’s river| then to leap from the top of the wall into a 
‘about eighty miles, crossing it at a place|deep basin below, and from thence seek its 
icalled “ ‘Traverse de Sioux,’ and recrossing | course to the Missouri, forming the extreme 
\it at another point about thirty miles above source of a noted and powerful tributary, 
ithe mouth of “ Terre Bleue,” from whence | called the “ Big Sioux.” 

|we steered in a direction a little north of| ‘This beautiful wall is perfectly stratified in 
| west, for the “ Coteau des Prairies,” leaving | several distinct horizontal layers of light gray 
‘the St. Peter’s river, and crossing one of the | and rose or flesh coloured quartz; and through 
‘most beautiful prairie countries in the world, | the greater part of the way, both on the front 


for the distance of one hundred and twenty pert the wall and over acres of its horizon‘al 
| 





,one hundred and thirty miles, which brought | surface, it is highly polished or glazed, as if 
/us to the base of the Coteau. This immense | by ignition. 
|tract of country which we had passed over,; At the base of this wall and running parallel 
|as well as that along the St. Peter’s river,|to it there is a level prairie of half a mile in 
is every where covered with the richest soil,| width, in any and all parts of which the In- 
j and furnishes an abundance of good water, | dians procure the red stone for their pipes by 
| whieh flows from a thousand living springs. |digging through the soil and several slaty 
| For many miles in the distance before us we | layers of the red stone to the depth of four or 
had the Coteau in view, which looked like a| five feet. From the very numerous marks of 
blue cloud settling down in the horizon; and | ancient and modern diggings or excavations, 
when we had arrived at its base, we were | it would appear that this place has been, for 
scarcely sensible of the fact from the grace-| many centuries, resorted to for the red stone, 
ful and almost imperceptible swells with which and from the great number of graves and re- 
it commences its elevation above the country | mains of ancient fortifications in its vicinity, 
about it. Over these swells or terraces, gently | (us well as from their actual traditions,) it 
rising one above the other, we travelled for | would seem that the Indian tribes have long 
the distance of forty or fifty miles, when we | held this place in high superstitious cstima- 
at length reached the summit, and also the | tion, and also that it has been the resort of 
Pipe Stone Quarry, the object of our cam- | different tribes, who have made their regular 
paign. From the base of this magic mound | pilgrimage here to renew their pipes. 
to its top, a distance of forty or fifty miles,| It is evident that these people set an extra- 
there was not a tree or a bush to be seen in/ ordinary value on the red stone, independently 
any direction; the ground was every where | of the fact that it is more easily carved and 
covered with a green turf of grasa about five; makes a better pipe than any other stone; 
or six inches high; and we were assured by | for whenever an Indian presents a pipe made 
our Indian guide that it descended to the of it, he gives it as something from the Great 
west, towards the Missouri, with a similar) Spirit; and some of the tribes have a tradi- 
inclination, and for an equal distance, divested | tion that the red men were all created from 
of every thing save the grass that grows and | the red stone, and that it thereby is “a part 
the animals that walk upon it. of their flesh.” Such was the superstition of 
On the very top of this mound or ridge,|the Sioux on this subject, that we had great 
we found the far famed quarry or fountain of | difficulty in approaching it, being stopped by 
the Red Pipe, which is truly an anomaly in|several hundred of them, who ordered us 
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back and threatened us very hard, saying 
‘that no white man had ever been to it, and 
that none should ever go.” 


In my notes on Manners and Customs of 
North American Indians, which will shortly 
appear, I shall give a very novel and curious 
account of their traditions and superstitious 
forms about this great medicine or mystery 
place. 

The red pipe stone will, [ suppose, take 
its place amongst interesting minerals; and 
the “ Coteau des Prairies” will become here- 
after an important theme for geologists, not 
only from the fact that it is the only known 
locality of that mineral, but from other phe- 
nomena relating to it. The single fact of 
such a table of quartz, resting in perfectly 
horizontal strata on this elevated plateau, is 
of itself, as I conceive, a very interesting sub- 
ject for investigation, and one which calls up- 
on the scientific world for a correct theory 
wiih regard to the time when, and the man- 
ner in which, this formation was produced. 
That it is a secondary and sedimentary de- 
posit, seems evident; and that it has with- 
stood the force uf the diluvial current, while 
the great valley of the Missouri from this 
very wall of rocks to the Rocky Mountains 
has been excavated and its debr’ carried to 
the ocean, I confidently infer from the follow- 
ing remarkable fact. 


At the base of the wail and within a few 
rods of it, and on the very ground where the 
Indians dig for the red stone, rests a group 
of five stupendous b :widers of gneiss leaning 
against each other, the smallest of which is 
twelve or fifieen feet, and the largest twenty- 
five feet in diameter, weighing, unquestion- 
ably, several hundred tons. These blocks 
are composed chiefly of feldspar and mica of 
an exceedingly coarse grain, (the feldspar 
often occurring in crystals of an inch in dia- 
meter.) The surface of these bowlders is in 
every part covered with a gray moss, which 
gives them an extremely ancient and venerable 
appearance, while thei: sides and angles are 
rounded by attrition to the shape and charac- 
ter of most other erratic stones which are 
found throughout the country. 


That these five immense blocks, of pre- 
cisely the satne character, and differing ma- 
terially from all other specimens of bowlders 
which I have seen in the great valleys of the 
Mississippi and Missouri, should have been 
hurled some hundreds of miles from their 
native bed and lodged in so singular a group 
on this elevated ridge, is truly matter of sur- 
prise for the scientific world, as well as for 
the poor Indian, whose superstitious venera- 
tion of them is such that not a spear of grass 
is broken or bent by his feet, within three or 
four rods of the group; where he stops and 
in humble supplication, by throwing plugs of 
tobacco to them, solicits their permission (as 
the guardian spirit of the place) to dig and 
carry away the red stone for his pipe. The 
surface of these bowlders I found in every 
part entire and unscratched by any thing, 
and even the moss was every where unbroken, 
which undoubtedly remains so at this time, 
except where I applied the hammer to obtain 
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some small specimens, which I brought away 
with me.* 

The fact alone that these blocks differ in 
character from all other specimens which I 
have seen in my travels, amongst the thou- 
sands of bowlders which are strewed over the 
great valley of the Missouri and Mississippi, 
from the Yellowstone almost to the Gulf of 
Mexico, raises in my mind an unanswerable 
question as regards the location of their na- 
tive bed, and the means by which they have 
reached their isolated position, like five bro- 
thers, leaning against and supporting each 
other, without the existence of another bow!l- 
der of any description within fifty miles of 
them. There are thousanas and tens of thou- 
sauds of bowlders scattered over the prairies 
at the base of the Coteau on either side, and 
so throughout the v lley of the St. Peter’s 
and the Mississippi, which are also subjects 
of very great interest and importance to 
science, inasmuch as they present to the 
world a vast variety of characters, and each 
one, although strayed away from its original 
position, bears incontestible proof of the cha- 
racter of its native bed. The tract of country 
lying between the St. Peter’s river and the 
Coteau, over which we passed, presents in- 
numerable specimens of the kind, and near 
'the base of the Coteau, they are strewed over 
|the prairie in countless numbers, presenting 





at last to the unavoidable conclusion, that 
numerous chains or beds of primitive rocks 
have reared their heads on this continent, the 
suinmits of which have been swept away by 
the force of the diluvial currents, and their 
fragments jostled together and strewed about, 
like foreigners in a strange land, over the 
great valleys of the Mississippi and Missouri, 
where they will ever remain and be gazed 
upon by the traveller, as the only remaining 
evidence of their native ledges, which have 
been again submerged or covered with diluvial 
deposits. 

There seems not to be, either on the Co. 
teau or in the great valleys on either side, so 
far as I have travelled, any slaty or other 
formation exposed above the surface, on which 
grooves or scratches can be seen, to establish 
the direction of the diluvial currents in those 
regions ; yet I think the fact is pretty clearly 
established by the general shapes of the val- 
leys, and the courses of the mountain ridges 
which wall them in on their sides. 

The Coteau des Prairies is the dividing 
ridge vetween the St. Peter’s and the Mis- 
souri rivers; its southern termination or slope 
is about in the latitude of the Falls of St. 
Anthony, and it stands equidistant between 
the two rivers, its general course bearing two 


bre three degrees west of north, for the dis- 


tance of two or three hundred miles, when it 


almost an incredible variety of rich and beau-| gradually slopes again to the north, throwing 


tiful colours, and undoubtedly traceable, (if 
they can be traced,) to separate and distinct 
beds. Amongst these beautiful groups, it 
was sometimes a very easy matter to sit on 
my horse and count within my sight, some 
twenty or thirty different varieties of quartz 
and granite in rounded bowlders, of every 
hue and colour, from snow white to intense 
red and yellow and blue, and almost to a jet 
black, each one well characterised and evi- 
dently from a distinct quarry With the 
beautiful hues and almost endless characters 
of these blocks, I became completely sur- 
prised and charmed, and I resolved to pro- 
cure specimens of every variety, which I did 
with success, by disrrounting from my horse 
and breaking small bits from them with my 
hammer, until I had something like an hun- 
dred different varieties containing all the tints 
and colours of a painter’s pallet. These I at 
length threw away, as I had on several for- 
mer occasions, other minerals and fossils, 
which I had collected and lugged along from 
day to day, and sometimes from week to 
week. 

Whether these varieties of quartz and gra- 
nite can all be traced to their native beds, or 
whether they all have originals at this time 
exposed above the earth’s surface, are gene- 
rally matters of much doubt in my mind. I 
believe that the geologist may take the differ- 
ent varieties which he may gather at the base 
of the Coteau in one hour, and travel the con- 
tinent of North America ail over, without 
being enabled to put them all in place; coming 





* In a specimen with which we are favoured by Mr. 
Catlin, the feldspar is in distinct crystals, is tinted red 
and greatly abounds; the quartz is gray and white, 


and the mica black, while the moss covers nearly half 


the mass.— Ed. 








dee from its base the head waters and tribu- 
| 


taries of the St. Peter’s on the coast; the 
Red river and other streams which empty into 
the Hudson’s Bay on the north; “ La Riviere 
Jaques” and several other tributaries to the 
Missouri on the west; and the Red Cedar, 
the Ioway and the De Moines on the south. 
This wonderful anomaly in nature, which 
is several hundred miles in length, and vary- 
ing from fifty to an hundred in width, is un- 


| doubtedly the noblest mound of its kind in the 


world: it gradually and gracefully rises on 
each side, by swell after swell, without tree, 
or bush, or rocks, (save what are to be seen 
at the Pipe Stone Quarry,) and is every where 
covered with green grass, affording the tra- 
veller, from its highest elevations, the most 
unbounded and sublime views of—nothing at 
all_—save the blue and boundless ocean of 
prairies that lie beneath and all around him, 
vanishing into azure in the distance, without 
a speck or spot to break their softness. 

The direction of this ridge clearly estab- 
lishes the course of the diluvial current in 
this region, and the erratic stones which are 
distributed along the base I attribute to an 
origin several hundred miles northwest from 
the Coteau. I have not myself traced the 
Céteau to its highest points, nor to its northern 
extremity, but on this subject I have closely 
questioned a number of travellers who have 
traversed every mile of it with their carts, 
and from thence to Lake Winnepec on the 
north, who uniformly tell me that there is no 
range of primitive rocks to be crossed in 
travelling the whole distance, which is one 
connected and continuous prairie. 

The surface of the top and the sides of the 
Coteau is every where strewed over with 
granitic sand and pebbles, which, together 
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the Pipe Stone Quarry, show clearly, that 
every part of the ridge has been subject to 
the action of these currents, which could not 
have run counter to it, without having dis- 
figured or deranged its beautiful symmetry. 

The glazed or polished surface of the 
quartz rocks at the Pipe Stone Quarry I con- 
sider a very interesting subject, and one which 
will hereafter produce a variety of theories, 
as to the manner in which it has been formed, 
and the causes which have led to such singu- 
lar results. ‘The quartz is of a close grain 
and exceedingly hard, eliciting the most bril- 
liant sparks from steel; and in most places, 
where it is exposed to the sun and the air, its 
surface has a high polish, entirely beyond any 
result which could have been produced by 
diluvial action, being perfectly glazed as if by 
ignition. I was not sufficiently particular in 
my examinations, to ascertain whether any 
parts of the surface of these rocks under the 
ground and not exposed to the action of the 
air, were thus affected, which would afford an 
important argument in forming a correct 
theory with regard to it: and it may also be 
a fact of similar importance, that this polish 
does not extend over the whole wall or area, 
but is distributed over it in parts and sections, 
often disappearing suddenly, and re-appearing 
again, even where the character and exposure 
of the rock are the same, and unbroken. In 
general the parts and points most projecting 
and exposed, bear the highest polish, which 
would naturally be the case whether it was 
produced by ignition or by the action of the 
air and sun. It would seem almost an im- 
possibility that th? air passing these projec- 
tions for a series of centuries, could have pro- 
duced so high a polish on so hard a substance, 
and in the total absence of all ignigenous mat- 
ter, it seems equally unaccountable that this 
effect could have been produced by fire. I 
have broken off specimens and brought them 
home, which have as high a polish and lustre 
on the surface, as a piece of melted glass; 
and then, as these rocks have certainly been 
formed where they now lie, it must be ad- 
mitted that this strange effect has been pro- 
duced either oy the action of the air, or by 
igneous influence, and if by the latter cause, 
we can come to no other conclusion than that 
these results are volcanic ; that this wall has 
once formed the side of an extinguished crater, 
and that the pipe stone, lying in horizontal 
strata, was formed of the lava which issued 
from it. I am strongly inclined to believe, 
however, that the former supposition is the 
correct one, and that the pipe stone, which 
differs from all known specimens of java and 
steatite, will prove to be a subject of great 
interest, and worthy of a careful analysis. 

I inclose you fair specimens of every cha- 
racter to be found in the locality, and also a 
very slight outline of the place, copied from 
my original drawings. 


Very respectfully yours, &c. 


Geo. Cattin. 
New York, March 4, 1839, 
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For “ The Friend.” 


SLAVERY IN NEW JERSEY. 
No. Il. 


The act of 1804, designed to prevent the 


future enslavement of infants, was considered 
at the time of its passage as terminating the 
struggle for freedom in our state. ‘The claims 
of nearly 12,000 persons to the inalienable 
rights of men seem to have been lost sight of. 
During the period which has since elapsed, 
a large proportion of these individuals have 
gone to “that far clime” where colour is 
neither a crime nor a misfortune. 
death as slaves by the stern vigour of the law, 
scarcely a voice has been heard to plead be- 
fore the legislature for the rights of the dumb 
—our down-trodden brothers and sisters. But 
the remnant which still remain in bondage, 
have, in their long-forgotten humanity, claims 
to the unobstructed exercise of human rights. 
The merely adventitious circumstance of their 
birth being prior to the “ 4th of July, 1804,” 
offers to the mind of the inquirer slender 
ground for depriving them by legislative 
enxctment of freedom for life. 
claim founded upon the condition of their an- 
cestors more valid, as wrongs inflicted upon a 
parent can scarcely be alleged as sufficient 


Held until 


Nor is the 


reason for inflicting them upon his children. 
The case then stands thus. A consider- 


able number of persons in New Jersey, many 
of them in the prime of life, are the slaves ot 
other men; unable to acquire property or 


freedom ; not permitted to testify of injuries 


inflicted upon themselves or others; lisble to 
public whipping, by order of a magistrate, if 


found away from master’s dwelling after ten 


o’clock Pp. m.; with no legal security in their 
domestic ties, which are continually in danger 
of being sundered on the demands of avarice ; 


bought and sold* by members of Christian 
churches; and being after the age of forty 
years incapable of manumission, except by 
their masters binding themselves to prevent 
their becoming a public charge, they can 


have scarcely a hope of any better lot for 


this life than unrequited toil and hardship. 


A year or two since a slaveholder in our 


state exchanged a negro man for a dog ; 


and this gross and glaring insult to human 
nature was perfectly right, according to the 


laws of New Jersey. 1 could state the name 


and residence of a man in one of our northern | P©° 
counties who has repeatedly purchased un- 


manageable slaves, subjected them to a course 
of rigid discipline, (as horse-jockies do with 
the subjects of their traffic,) and after sub- 
duing, selling them to considerable profit! Is 
this “ domestic slave trade?” He has been 
known to make fallacious promises of free- 
dom, as incentives to good behaviour. Pro- 
bably no white man heard the contract! 

The irrepressible indignation which such 
facts excite, I have no wish to direct against 
any individuals. My only object in writing 
is to arrest the attention of all who have any 
influence, and induce them to wield it agaiust 
the law. Vervs. 





* I was assured of this fact by a highly respected 
merchant of Morristown, 
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For ** The Friend.” 
TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 


The following extracts are from “ Trarrs 
or Inp1an Cuaracrer ;” as generally appli- 
cable to the Aborigines of North America. 
Drawn from various sources; partly from 
personal observation of the writer. “ By G. 


Turner, member of several Literary and 


Philosophical Societies in Europe and Ameri- 


ea.” Published in Philadelphia in 1836. 


Perhaps they will be interesting to some read- 


ers of “The Friend,” if the editor thinks 


proper to insert them. 


Indian Records. 


At certain seasons the Mohawks used to 
meet, in order to study the meaning, and re- 
new their ideas of strings and belts of wam- 
pum. On such occasions they sat down 
around the place in which they are deposited ; 
and, taking out a string or belt, one after 
another, hand them to every person present ; 
and, that they may all comprehend its mean- 
ing, repeat the words pronounced on the de- 
livery, in their whole con ection. By these 
means they were enabled to remember the 
promises reciprocally made; and, as young 
boys related to the chiefa were admitted, they 
became early acquainted with all their nation- 
al concerus. Thus were the contents of their 
wampum documents transmitted to their pos- 
terity. The following may serve to snow 
how well this mode of communication an- 
swers the purpose of refreshing the memory: 

A gentleman in Philadelphia once gave an 
Indian a string of wampum, saying, “1 am 
your friend, and will serve you to the utmost 
of my power.” Forty years after, the In- 
dian returned the string of wampum, adding, 
“ Brother! you gave me this string of wam- 
pum, saying, ‘1 am your friend, and will 
serve you to the utmost of my power.’ I am 
now aged, infirm, and poor; do now as you 
promised.” ‘The gentleman honourably re- 


deemed his promise, and generously assisted 
the old Indian. 


Shrewdness. 


Ss. W. 


“He that delivered it unto thee hath the greater sin.” 


“IT am glad,” said Dr. Y s to the chief 
of the Little Ottowas, “ that you do not drink 
whiskey. But it grieves me to find that your 
ple use so much of it.” “ Ah, yes,” re- 
plied the Indian,—and he fixed an arch and 
impressive eye upon the doctor, which com- 
municated the reproof before he uttered it— 
“we Indians use a great deal of whiskey, but 
we do not make it. 





Indian Integrity. 


In the year 1824, while far in the interior 
of the country, and surveying the initiatory 
ceremonies of the Indian mertay,—one of 
their mystical societies,—we ourselves saw a 
Chippewa, whose grave and serious demean- 
our attracted our attention. His appearance 
led to the inquiry, whether any peculiarity 
in his situation impressed upon his deport- 
ment the air of seriousness—it was too evi- 
dent to be mistaken. It was ascertained that 
he had killed a Pottawatomie Indian, during 
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the preceding season, and the Pottowatomics 
had made the usual demand for bis surrender. 
On a representation, however, that he was 
deeply in debt, and that his immediate death 
would cause much injustice to some of the 
traders, the injured tribe at length agreed to 
postpone his execution till another season ; so 
that the products of his winter’s hunt mighi 
be applied to the discharge of his debts. He 
had been success‘ul in his exertions, and had 
paid the claims against him. He was about 
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‘ . . . . 
| mission from their nation to the President o pony occasioned some inquiry into the 


ithe United States. A little before dinner was | cause of her exemption from the common Jot. 
| served up, two or three of the Sachems, with |Her men had been as much exposed as the 
\their chief, or principal man, ascended to a| others, they were not betier clothed, and 
balcony, which commanded a view of the city, | having just got in from a winter's passage 
|the harbour, and Long Islaud. They remain- | across the stormy Atlantic, may be supposed 
‘ed but a short time, and returned apparently |to be somewhat exhausted from previous 
| dejected—and especially the chief. ‘This was | fatigue, and therefore, rather more liable to 
noticed by the secretary; who said to him, suffer than some of the rest. Yet there was 
* Brother! what has happened? You look | one individual on board of her who did suffer, 


| sorry. Is there any thing to distress you?” | He was not, however, one of the crew, had 





to leave his friends, and to receive, with the |“ I'll tell you, brother,” said the chief. “I not just returned from a boisterous voyage 
fortitude of a warrior, the doom which await- | have been looking at your beautiful city—the | with strength impaired, nor did his station 
ed him. He was now, for the last time, en-| great water—your fine country—and I see| require him to be nearly so much exposed to 
joying the society of all who were dear to | how you are situated. But I could not help | the weather as the sailors were,—for he was 
him. No man doubted his resolution—no| reflecting, that this fine country, and that/|the pilot. It appeared on inquiry that the 


man doubted his fate. Instructions, however, | great water, were once ours. Our forefathers 
were given to the proper officer to redeem lived here; they enjoyed it as their own 
his life, at the expense of the United States. |domain. It was a gift from the Great Spirit 


; ; jt them and their children. At Jength, the 
Indian Reminiscence, or a Tribute to Worth. | white people (meaning the Dutch) came in a 


One of the prettiest touches of feeling, of | great canoe, and only requested permission to 

which we have ever heard, (says a Philade! | tie it to a tree, lest the waters should carry it 
* , - . - | , 7 : * > i 

phia periodical,) was witnessed in the conduct | away. W noone rey ps i ont 
of certain Indians from the interior, who some | S°™© of their people were sick, and they were 
yeurs ago visited our city | desirous to land them under the shade of the 

When the statue in the hospital yard was | trees. Their one wm fares came am 
pointed out to them as the figure of Miqvon, | DOW Came, and they could not go away 5 
or Wiiram Penn, they all, with one con- they begged for a piece of ground on which 

oS a¥atys , 


crew of the Tuscarora had refrained during 
the homeward passage from the use of ardent 


| spirits,—that the crews of the other vessels 


had not so refrained,—and that the pilot of 
the Tuscarora wasa drinking man ‘This at 
once explained the mystery, and was a most 
striking proof of the advantage of abstaining 
from the use of ardent spirits even when ex. 
posed to labour in severe cold.— Burlington 
Gazette. 


The disinterested spirit of Paul did not ap- 
pear only in his readiness to renounce every 


. . o build wigwams, to shelter against the cold ’ ? 
sent, fell down on their knees before it; thus|' ae area mee ne pecuniary claim. He was prepared, and stood 
5 . . - |and storms of winter. This was also granted. | t 
testifying, in the strongest manner in their | c 


. -. |always ready, to make a sacrifice of his ease 
, They next asked for some corn—they promis- - J? 1 ’ 
power, their reverence for the character of | hey yP 


ing to go away when the ice was gone. The 





his health, his strength, his reputation, his 
one of the few white men who have treated | life, in prosecution of his high calling, and for 


the advancement of ihe spiritual welfare of 
those among whom he laboured; nor could 
their ingratitude and insensibility to his ser- 
vices cool the ardour of his generous deter- 
mination to do them good: “I will very 
gladly spend and be spent for you; though 
the more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved.” Nor was this disinterested benevo- 
lence confined to “ those who were Chris- 
tians.” If the maxim be just, “ out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
then his unpremeditated reply to King Agrip- 
pa is a convincing proof of this. Struck with 
his fervent appeal to him, and with the cha- 
racter of his whole appearance and defence, 
the king could not refrain from exclaiming, 
‘** Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” “TIT would to God that not only thou, 
but also all that hear me this dav, were both 
almost and altogether such as I am, except 
these bonds.” O how gladly would Psul have 
continued to wear “ these bonds ;”’ how gladly 
would he have withdrawn his “appeal to 
Ceasar,” and consented to “ go up to Jerusa- 
lem, and there be judged,” provided he could 
have obtained but half his pious wish! My 
brethren, if that sentiment, instead of lying in 
this despised book, liad occurred in a Greek 
tragedy or a Roman story, or had it pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of a Socrates or a 
Cicero, instead of that of an apostle, it 
would have been quoted an hundred times 
in the writings of the age as an effusion of 
the sublimest and purest benevolence. But, 
alas! our wits have taste and feeling on every 
point but one.—M‘Crie’s Sermons on the cha- 
racter of Paul. 


. . . corn was given. And, when the ice was 
their race with humanity. & ’ 


It was not an exhibition got up for effect— | 80> Our fathers told them they must. go 
it was the spontaneous result of a burst of | ?Way with their big canoe. Put they pointed 

. : d feeli hich | © their big guns around their wigwams, and 
feeling—of a deeply implanted feeling, whic se i ea an ak d id 
neither time nor distance had been able oe wn vee wey eRe Oe PS AP 

° \ > 3 o . 

eradicate. It had descended from father to eur wat oy Anes 4 piled tt gg fei 
son—had been cherished in the western wilds, | th at ae Soa r ink. of 
and evinced itself in the midst of civilized so. | W!#2 them strong and maddening drink, o 


, : ‘which the red people became very fond. 
onvest of natural signs— |, 

ny, Vy Ge trey iat 7 They persuaded the red people to sell them 

REVERENCE ON THE KNEE! ) 


‘some land. Finally, they drove them back, 
|time after time, into the wilderness, iar from 
A certain town of Maine once exhibited a | the water, and fish, and oysters. They have 
striking display of Indian character. One of| destroyed the game; our people have wasted 
the Kennebec tribe, remarkable for his order- | 2¥@y ; and now we live miserably and wretch- 
ly demeanour, received from the state aed; while you are enjoying our fine and beau- 
grant of land, and settled himself in a new) tiful country. This makes me sorry, brother, 
township, where several families had already | 894 I cannot help it. 
been settled. Although not aan yet 
0 nm prejudice against Indians pre- 
clone pce wah him. This see The following anecdote shows forcibly the 
made manifest at the death of his only child, | eufeebling and enervating influence of ardent 
while none of his neighbours came near him | Spirits; and its utter impotency in enabling 
to join in the obsequies of burial. | the body to resist extreme cold. : 

Shortly afierwards he called on some of In the winter of 1829, the ship Tuscarora, 
the inhabitants—* when white man’s child | captain Serrill, of Philadelphia, on her home- 
die,” said he, “Indian man be sorry ;—be| ward voyage from Liverpool, was caught in 
help bury him. When my child die, no one|the river Delaware, by a heavy northeast 
speak to me,—I make his grave alone—I can | 880W storm, and obliged to put into Chester 
no live here.” He gave up his farm, dug up | piers for safety; at which place a consider- 
the body of his child, and carried it with him | able fleet of vessels had already taken shelter. 
two hundred miles, through the forest, to join | AS the storm was violent, and the weather 
the Canadian Indians. very cold, it was a matter of no small diffi- 

s ‘ : culty to secure the vessels properly. The 
Reminiscence of Times gone by. First Set- men were long exposed, and suffered so se- 
tlement of New York. verely, that of all the crews then collected 

In the city of New York, 1789, General | there, not one escaped without some of the 
Knox, then secretary at war, gave a dinner|men being frost-bitten, except the crew of 
to a number of Indians, who had come on a|the Tuscarora. This was remarkable, and 
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Observations on the Commencement and Pro-| iis inward or spiritual appearance in their 


gress of the work of Vital Religion in the 

Soul; on Die Worship ; and on the 

Partaking of the’Plesh and Blood of our 

Lord Jesus Christ. By Samuel Rundell. 
(Continued from page 127.) 


CHAPTER II. 


THE WORSHIP WHICH, UNDER THE CHRISTIAN 
DISPENSATION, IS ORDAINED OF GOD. 


In the coversation which our Lord conde- 
scended to hold with the woman of Samaria, 
he declared, “* The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father 
sceketh such to worship him. God is a spi- 
rit, and they that worship him, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” (John, iv. 23, 24.) 
On other occasions he said, “* No man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me.” (John, xiv. 6.) 
« Without me, ye can do nothing.” (John, 
xv. 5.) These declarations plainly indicate, 
that the worship of God, under the Christian 
dispensation, is of a spiritual character, and 
must be offered in truth;—that we cannot 
come unto the Father, and offer unto him this 
true worship, but by Jesus Christ, who is 
“ the way, the truth, and the life.” Now, his 
assistance is communicated to us by the 
quickening influence of his Holy Spirit, with- 
out which the important duty of worship can- 
not be acceptably performed. This appears 
to have been the sentiment of the apostle 
Paul, for he declares, that ** No man can say 
(or acknowledge) that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost,” or Spirit. Hence it is 
apparent, that all worship, having a different 
origin, and which is of the kind designated 
by the apostle “ will-worship,” (Col. ii. 23,) 
being merely the act of self—the mere pro- 
duct of the will and wisdom of man—whether 
or not it be adorned with eloquence of speech, 
or accompanied with vocal or instrumental 
music, is not the true worship of God. Even 
if this worship be supported by human au- 
thority, and sanctioned by it as orthodox, still 
the declaration of Jesus Christ is applicable 
unto it: “* In vain they do worship me, teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men.” 
(Matt. xv. 9.) 

It may be said of merely nominal Chris- 
tians in the present day, that, although in 
many instances, supineness respecting reli- 
gion is the prominent feature of their charac- 
ter; yet in many other cases, they are zealous 
in supporting the creeds of the religious com- 
munities to which they are individually at- 
tached. But they refuse to submit to the 
convictions of the Spirit of Christ—they will 
hot come to his baptism—they refuse to walk 
in the path of self-denial;—and the conse- 
quence is, that their hearts are not cleansed 
—the chaff is not burnt up—they remcin car- 
nally minded. Now while they continue in 
this state of resistance against the Spirit of 
Christ, there is cause for them to fear, that 
the worship which they offer to Almighty 
God, is not more acceptable in his sight, than 
was that of the Pharisees formerly. The 
Pharisees rejected Christ in his outward, or 
personal appearance; the merely nominal 
Christians above described, reject Christ in 
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hearts. Like the Pharisees, they think they | 
“have eternal life” in the Scriptures; and | 
like them also, they wi!l not come to Christ, | 
that they “ might have life.” (Sce John, v. | 
39, 40.) | 

But it is much to be lamented, that the 
adversary of mankind so much prevails, not | 
only it: diverting the merely nominal Cliris- | 
tian from even entering on the true spiritual | 
course, but also in impeding the progress of 
many serious persons, who have begun to| 
walk in it; and who, loving the Lord Jesus 
in a good degree of sincerity, have so far fol- 
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“that at,” or in* “the name of Jesus, every 
knee should bow, of things in heavén; and 
things in earth, and things under the earth} 
and that every tongue should confe<s, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory «f God the 
Father.” (Phil. ii. 10,11.) Were the true 
bowing at the name of Jesus understood, and 
witnessed in our hearts,—were we so humbled 
by his power, as to submit to his government, 
however contrary to our former views and 
practices, the performance of our religious, 
as well as of our moral duties, being brought 
under his holy influence and control, we should 
be Christians indeed; we should be able iz 


lowed his holy guidance, as to be redeemed 
from many evil customs and vanities of the 
world. Yet, not patiently and humbly sub- 
mitting to the operation of that power, by 
which “old things are” made to “ pass 
away,” and “all things to become new, and |“ name, to the glory of God the Father.” 

all things” to be * of God” (2 Cor. v.17, 18;)| In the opening of this chapter, reference is 
their growth in the divine life is obstructed;|made to those merely nominal Christians, 
and their strong attachment to human pre-| who, ejecting the admonitions of the light of 
scriptions relative to forms of worship, and | Christ, refuse to enter the path of self-denial, 
ceremonial observances, prevents them from | and are consequently disqualified, while they 
attaining that clearness of spiritual discern-| persist in their disobedience, for the perform- 
ment, into which they would have been intro-| ance of that worship which is in spirit and in 
duced, if, in childlike simplicity, they had | truth. In pursuing ‘is subject, it is designed 
been passive in the Lord’s hand, like clay in|to show the necessity, not only of entering, 
the hand of the potter. In this state of de-| ‘in at the strait gate,” but also of confinuing 
fective submission to the divine will, they are | “to walk in the narrow way,” bearing the 
not in a capacity duly to appreciate the bene-| cross daily, and following Christ; that the 
fits resulting from a practical faith in the| Christian traveller may be preserved from 
name of the Son of God. ‘Their views and | taking up a rest in his own works, confiding 
dependence being outwardly directed, arejin a form of godliness, without its life and 
limited to a merely literal explanation of this| power. May a sense of this danger, deeply 
holy name; they do not therefore clearly |impress the minds of such religiously dis- 


‘ ° . . | ; 
perceive the necessity of seeking and waiting | posed persons, as have been addressed in 


for divine influence, to effect the needful pre- several preceding paragraphs of this chapter. 
paration of heart before him, previous to the | In order to place the subject before them in 
offering of their prayers at the throne of|a clear poiat of view, their attention is soli- 
grace. An if in their assemblies fur divine | cited to the following observations, founded 
worship they are not gathered together in! principally on this precept of our Redeemer 
the name of Christ, can it be exnected that |—of Him, let us ever remember, whom our 
he will be in the midst of them? (See Matt.| heavenly Father has commanded us to hear: 
xviii. 20.) | (Matt. xvii. 5:) “If any man will come after 

The necessity of the influence of the Spirit | me,’—in other words, if any man will be a 
of Christ in this solemn engagement of wor-| Christian indeed,—‘ let him deny himself, 
ship, is fully acknowledged by the apostle} and take up his cross daily, and follow me.” 
Paul; for notwithstanding his extraordinary | (Luke, ix. 23.) The effects which result 
gifts, and large experience in the ministry of | from faithfully persevering in this course, 
the gospel, he declares, respecting himself} which, we must acknowledge, our Saviour 
and his fellow-believers, “ Likewise the Spi-| himself has pointed out to us, are thus brietly 
rit also helpeth our infirmities: for we know | described by the apostle Paul: “ { am cruci- 
not what we should pray for as we ought;| fied with Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not 
but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for| 1, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which 
us, with groanings which cannot be uttered ;”| | now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of 
(Rom. viii. 26,) that is, as a late writer* ob-|the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
serves, “with fervent internal aspirations, | himself for me.” (Gal. ii. 20.) This eminent 
the sensible effect of that powerful cause,—| minister of Christ not only witnessed the 
even the silent operation of the Spirit of| mortification of the flesh in his owa person; 
truth; showing unto man, from time to time,| but also enforced it on those among whom 
his real condition; and teaching him imme-/|he laboured, in the following emphatic lan- 


truth to address Jesus Christ as our Lord ;— 
his holy light being ovr lea! r, and iis bly 
will, made known to us thereby, being done in 
and by us in all things. Thus would the name 
cf Jesus be “exalted above every” other 











diately, both what to pray for, and how to 
pray aright.” 

By Him, Jesus Christ, let us then worship 
and serve God “ in newness of spirit, and not 
in the oldness of the leticr,” (Rom. vii. 6,) 
believing in his name,—even in that name, 
which God hath exalted above every name, 


* Priscilla H. Garney. 


guage: “ This I say then, walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh; 
for the flesh lusteth,” or striveth “ against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; 
and these are contrary the one to the other.” 
(Gal. v. 16,17.) And in order to convince 
us, that walking in the Spirit and bearing the 





* J. G. Bevan’s Life of Paul, note, page 363. 


daily cross, are absolutely necessary to our be- 
coming true Christians, he declares, “ They 
that are Christ’s, have crucified the flesh, 
with the affections and lusts.” (Gal. v. 24.) 
This observation of the aposile, respecting 
the conflict which takes place between the 
Spirit and the flesh, may be considered appli- 
cable to all mankind, however diversified as 
to religious profession. Now whichsoever of 
these, (the Spirit or the flesh) we join with 
and obey, by this are we influenced and go- 
verned,—“ His servants ye are to whom ye 
obey, whether of sin unto death, or of obe- 
dience unto righteousness.” (Rom. vi. 16.) 
The Spirit prompts us to deny self, to crucif. 
the flesh by taking up our cross daily, and to 
follow Christ; its purifying effects in our 
hearts being evinced, by our living soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.” 
And if this divine instructer in its further 
manifestations ia our hearts be obeyed, 
through the ability which it imparts, it will 
enable us “to worship the Father in Spirit 
and in truth.” But the tempter, through the 
medium of the flesh, strives in various ways 
to obstruct and prevent these most desirable 
results. When his efforts are ineffectual to 
draw awakened minds back again into their 


THE FRIEND. 





standing not in the power of God, but in the 
wisdom of men, (1 Cor. ii. 5,) they are fre- 
quently running after this or the other elo- 
quent minister, not regarding the declaration 
of Christ—* the kingdom of God is within 
you,” nor seeking (the manifestation of) this 
kingdom and the righteousness of God accord- 
ing to his command: (Matt. vi. 33:)—as they 
go on in this course, they become, in very 
many instances, strongly attached to forms 
and ceremonies, set up and enjoined by human 
wisdom and authority ; and thus they are led 
into the practice of will-worship. 

Alas! how greatly is the brightness of 
genuine Christianity obscured in the present 
day, among very many professors of it; 
through their not duly watching against and 
avoiding the influence and efforts of the car- 
nal mind, in every form, under which it op- 
poses, and strives against the Spirit of Christ. 
They will probably admit that watchfulness 
is requisite, as a preservative from the viola- 
tion of the precepts of morality, in their gene- 
ral conduct and conversation; but they appear 
not to be sufficiently aware. that it is espe- 
cially necessary in regard to the worship 
which they offer to Almighty God: for in 
this solemn engagement, as far as they are 


former habits of gross irreligion and sin, he| led by the activity of self or the flesh, so far 
then employs a more insidious snare, by as-| are their minds disqualified for the reception 
suming a religious character, and making a) of the life-giving influence of the Spirit of 
specious show of piety and devotion; but still| Christ, through which alone the acceptable 
opposing the Holy Spirit, by endeavouring | worship, which is in spirit and in truth, can 


through deceptive insinuations to prevent its| be offered. 


So that, however ardent their 


salutary admonitions from being listened to| zeal may be in devotional exercises, and 


and obeyed. In particular, he strives to ex- 


however delightful the animation it excites, 


cite, and to foster in the minds of many pro-| yet, if the influence by which they are actu- 
fessed Christians, an aversion to the duty of} ated in their worship, be not that of the Spirit 


“‘ watching .” 


(Eph. vi. 18; Mark, xii. 37;| of Christ, the conclusion seems inevitable, 


—xiv. 33; Col. iv. 2;) under which, that of} that it proceeds from seif or the carnal mind. 


patient waiting for the Lord, in the exercise 
of faith and love, appear to be included; (see 


How needful then is it, for professed Chris- 
tians of every denomination, under a convic- 


Hosea, xii. 6; Isai. xl. 31; Psalm xl. 1;) a| tion of the great danger in which a mistake 
duty mercifully designed as the means by | in this important concern would involve them, 


which, in stillness,* (weak and feeble and 


to lay open their hearts, in all humility and 


liable to te misled as we ail are of ourselves,)| sincerity, to the discriminating ray of the 


the sincere in heart may hear the voice of 
the “ good Shepherd,” and may receive from 
him instruction to perceive, and strength to 
avoid temptation, und ability also to offer up 
their prayers in His holy name, to their hea- 
venly Father. But the enemy, through the 
carnal mind, suggests doubts, whether this 
duty of watching be really obligatory; and it 
may be apprehended, that in order effectually 
to divert the professors of religion from the 
practice of it, he prompts them to place their 
dependence on their own wisdom and activity, 
rather than to submit to so self-denying an 
exercise of mind. In all cases, in which these 
insinuations are embraced and followed, the 
secret monitions of the Spirit of Christ be- 
come gradually disregarded; darkness then 
ensues; and of course, the great work of 
purification of heart is obstructed. They 
seek, and soon find, a way to walk in, that is 
more agreeable to the natural will and the 
pride of the human heart, than that in which 
the denial of self, and the patient bearing of 
the daily cross are required. Their faith 
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# “ Be still and know that I am God.” (Pe. xlvi. 10.) 


light of Christ,—to that standard, to which 
the apostle directs our attention ;—* All things 
that are reproved, are made manifest by the 
light, for whatsoever doth make manifest is 
light;” (Eph. v. 13;) that, under its direc. 
tion, they may be enabled to form a true 
judgment, as to the influence which hath ob- 
tained the government in their minds. The 
sad consequences uf continuing to act under 
the influence of that which opposes the Spirit 
of Christ, may be inferred from these words 
of the same apostle : “ To be carnally minded 
is death, but to be spiritually minded is life 
and peace; because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God, for it is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be; so then they 
that are in the flesh” (they in whom the car- 
nal mind predominates) “ cannot please God ;” 
(Rom. viii. 6,7, 8;) to which it may be added. 
that however highly they may characterise 
their religious attainments, yet while they re- 
main in this state, they are incapable of par- 
ticipating in that fellowship, which is “ with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 
(1 John, i. 3.) 

In reverting to the description which the 





apostle gives of his own experience already 
quoted, let us take into view what he says in 
another place, on the same important subject: 
“ Know ye not, that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death; therefore we are buried with him 
by baptism into death; that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life: knowing this, that our old 
man is crucified with him, that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin.” (Rom. vi. 3,4,5.) By 
thus conforming to the doctrine of bis Lord, 
in bearing the daily cross, and by submitting 
to the baptism of the Holy Spirit, the apostle 
was enabled to say, “1 am crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

May all profeased Christians be stimulated 
and encouraged to press forward to the ut- 
tainment of this state,* according to the mea- 
sure of divine light or grace severally dis- 
pensed to them. May they be so humbled by 
the power of God, as to become willing to 
“deny self,” “the flesh,” or “the carnal 
mind ;” in other words, to “ put off the old 
man with his deeds ;” (Col. iii. 9;) not only 
his grossly corrupt and sinful practices, but 
also his acts of devotion, his praying and 
singing, and (in respect to ministry) his 
preaching too. Then will they be enabled, 
by following Christ in the regeneration, 
(Matt. xix. 28,) to “put on the new man; 
which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.” (Eph. iv. 24.) They will 
become true worshippers, like the believers 
formerly, worshipping God in Spirit, rejoic- 
ing in Christ Jesus, and having no confidence 
in the flesh. (Phil. iii. 3.) 

The Scriptures declare, that “‘ as many as 
ure led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God ;” (Rom. viii. 14;) and that 
“the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal.” (1 Cor. xii. 7.) 
How desirable, how indispensable then is it, 
that all, and especially those who call them- 
selves ministers ot Christ, should follow the 
puttings forth and leadings of his spirit in 
their own minds. The teaching of the Spirit 
of Christ 1s always in accordance with his 
doctrines and precepts, which are presented 
to us in the Scriptures; so that those who 
are in office, as ministers of Christ, if they 
be truly such, and be indeed led by his Spirit, 
will evince, not only in their conduct and 
conversation, but also in their ministry, a 
faithful adherence to that portion of his doc- 
trine already adverted to, enjoining the denial 





* Let it not be supposed that the high privileges 
which the Christian dispensation holds out to man- 
kind, do not comprise the attainment of this state. 
Uur Lord Jesus Christ prayed to the Father not only 
on behalf of his immediate followers, but for them also 
which should believe on hin through their word,— 
“ That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they may be one in us. J in them, 
and thou in me” &c.—concluding his supplication 
(which should be read with reverence and awe) in 
these words: “I have declared unto them thy name, 
and will declare it; that the love wherewith thou hast 
loved me, may be in them, and J in them.” (John, xvil. 
20, 21, 23, 26.) 
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of self, the taking up the daily cross, and the 
following of him. 

But, if any who undertake the office of a 
Christian minister, evince in their general 
deportment, a disposition to evade the denial 
of self, to shrink from bearing the cross, and 
from putting “ off the old man with his deeds ;” 
(Col. iii. 9 ;)—if, instead of following the Spi- 
rit of Christ, in their ministry, they follow 
the suggestions of their own “ fleshly wis- 
dom,” (2 Cor. i. 12,) “ teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men,” (Matt. xv. 9,) 
his own declaration seems to authorise the 
conclusion, that their worship is “ in vain.” 
And when any of those, who, declining the 
use of the modes and forms of worship pre- 
scribed by human authority, profess to de- 
pend on the direction of the Spirit of Truth, 
do not wait in humility of mind for its life- 
giving influence, but in their self-will under 
the impulse of creaturely zeal, undertake to 
preach or to pray in their public assemulics, 
these performances, like the offering of strange 
fire under the Mosaic dispensation, (Levi. x. 
1,) may be considered to be in an especial 
manner offensive in the divine sight. In all 
these cases, unless they submit to that divine 
word, which is said to be “like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces,” (Jer. xxiii. 
29,) and unless by its effectual operation they 
are brought to the experience of true humilia- 
tion and contrition, and through repentance 
witness purification of heart from pride and 
exaltation of self, they are in danger of be- 
coming like unto some formerly, of whom we 
read,—that they “shut up the kingdom of 
heaven against men ;” neither going in them- 
selves, nor suffering “‘ them that are entering 
to go in.” (Matt. xxiii. 13.) And if they per- 
sist in this course, disregarding the convic- 
tions of the Spirit of Christ, which, from the 
time when they began to reject its admuni- 
tions in their own consciences, it may be pre- 
sumed, bas not failed at seasons still to re- 
prove them, they will become more and more 
“laden with iniquity ;” and by thus continuing 
in the transgression of the law written on the 
table of the heart, there will be much ground 
for them to fear, however successful they 
may esteem their ministerial labours, that 
ultimately their portion will be with those, 
concerning whom our holy Redeemer has de- 
clared, “* Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied (or 
preached) in thy name? and in thy name 
have cast out devils? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then will I pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you: depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” (Matt. vii. 
22, 23.) 

(To be continued.) 
— 
For “ The Friend.” 

Deceptive Editions of Religious Books. 

I wish, through the columns of “ The 
Friend,” to make public what I conceive to 
be an act of duplicity and injustice. 

_ There are few deviations from honesty held 
in greater abhorrence among men than that 
of roa defaming the character of the 
dead, or the helpless; and in no way is this 
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odious practice more mischievously effected 
than by imputing to them, sentiments and 
language which they never held. A little 
book has just been published in this city, pur- 
porting to be a reprint of the “ Guide to 
True Peace,” &c.; but which, on comparison 
with that excellent work, will be ‘ound to con- 
sist of little more than a garbled and mutila- 
ted compilation of extracts from it. The 
author or publisher of this spurious edition, 
seems to me, guilty in no small degree of 
moral turpitude, in so changing the language, 
and misrepresenting the meaning of the emi- 
nently pious authurs, from whose works “ The 
Guide to True Peace” was originally com- 
piled, as, in some instances, completely to 
alter their sense; and, in others, to confuse 
and mystify their meaning so as to render 
them almost unintelligible. 

The chief aim oi the publisher in this dis- 
honest attempt seems to be, an endeavour to 
palm upon his readers his own infidel opinions, 
under the sanction of the names of the highly 
esteemed and Christian authors whom he has 
thus misrepresented, and endeavoured to make 
particeps criminis, or partakers in his insi- 
dious attempt to detract from the Divine cha- 
racter and holy offices of Jesus Christ, as the 
adorable Saviour and Redeemer of men. 

In the accomplishment of this purpose, the 
publisher has not scrupled to resort to the old 
and oft-tried expedient of subterfuge and cun- 
ning. Instead of manfully avowing his differ- 
ence of opinion in a preface, or in foot notes 
to his edition, and endeavouring to rebut with 
argument the sentiments of these excellent 
writers, and showing their contrast with his 
own views, as, in duty bound, a sincere lover 
and single-eyed searcher after truth alone 
should have done, he seems to have been 
solely intent on carrying his point by decep 
tion, and thus to lead astray the ignorant or 
unwary reader. 

The awful, holy and scriptural name of the 
Most High, to which all true Christians love 
to bow in reverence and awe, seems to be par- 
ticularly ungrateful to our publisher, and 
hence, in alinost every instance, where it can 
be made to suit his purpose, the term God, as 
the name of the great Jehovah, is omitted in 
the reprint, and the name of some of his divine 
attributes adopted in its place, as for instance, 
almighty power, divine goodness, infinite pu- 
rity, &c. &c. 

In other instances, whole sentences or para- 
graphs are altered, or altogether omitted, es- 
pecially where such sentences are inculcatory 
of the doctrine of the fallen and corrupt na- 
ture of man, and of his redemption through 
the atoning blood and mediation of Jesus 
Christ. Great pains also appear to be taken, 
though in an insidious manner, to divide 
Christ, and separate him that was made flesh, 
and was, and is, God, from the oneness and 
identity of the blessed Jesus of Nazareth. 
Thus, when the term Jesus Christ occurs in 
the original, one or the other title is dropped ; 
and frequently the latter appellative is alone 
adhered to, as may be deemed most accord- 
ant with the confused and sublimated mysti- 
cism of modern deism. 

Now, our object is not to restrict any man, 








or set of men, in their opiniohs of religious 
or any other subjects. We would cuntede to 
all entire freedom in this regard, and we claim 
the same privilege for ourselves. We freely 
accord to others the right to propagate and 
defend their sentiments in any fair aud 
honourable manner, provided always, in so 
doing they adhere strictly to the regulations 
of propriety and truth. 

W hen, however, we find one supporting his 
cause by a resort to dissimulation, as we con- 
ceive to be the case with the authors of the 
reprint before us, we not only lament the deep 
delusion of their sentiments, but are obliged 
to turn away in disgust from their reckless- 
ness of truth, and the utter want of sincerity 
and good faith which they evince. 

With the view then of counteracting, as 
much as in us lies, the intended mischief, as 
well as for the sake of truth and justice, we 
have felt it incumbent on vs thus to expose 
this insidious effort to disseminate, under the 
guise of distinguished and esteemed names, 
anti-christian sentiments. 

Of the author or authors of this under- 
taking we have no knowledge, we do not even 
desire to know who they are, although we 
truly grieve that any one can be found willing 
to undertake so pitiful a task. We are told, 
however, that it is the work of a female of 
some respectability of character; if so, it will 
only fuinish another instance of the sad and 
demoralizing effect on the mind of imbibing 
unsound and deistica! opinions. 

It will be right to say, before closing this 
article, that in using the term publisher in 
the above observations, we mean it to apply 
only to the person or persons who have pre- 
pared, and caused to be published this spu- 
rious reprint, and not to the publisher, tech- 
nically speaking. We hope we have now 
said enough to put our young Friends on their 
guard, and to prevent any one who may read 
these remarks from being deceived, and in- 
duced to purchase this distorted edition of one 
of the most estimable little books in the Eng- 
lish language. C. 


Communicated for ‘* The Friend.” 
At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association of Friends for the Instruction of 
Poor Children, held first month 6th, 1840, the 
following persons were appointed officers for 
the ensuing year: 
Clerk—Josern Ktre. 
Treasurer—Bensamin H. Warper. 
Managers—Samuel Mason, Jr., Benjamin 
H. Warder, M. C. Cope, Geo. M. Haverstick, 
John M. Whitall, Joel Cadbury, Joseph Kite, 
James Kite, Samuel Randolph, Elihu Roberts, 
Samuel Scattergood, Loyd Bailey. 


Extracts from the Report of the Managers to 
the Association. 


The school for coloured infants has been 
under charge of the same teacher reported 
last year, and has been regularly visited by 
committees. It has been satisfactory to ob- 
serve the attendance of the scholars, which 
evidence a continued disposition on the part 
of their parents or guardians to embrace the 
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opportunity of placing their children under | 
our care. The improvement in learning, and | 
orderly conduct of the children, generally 
merit commendation. There have been 74 | 
adinitted during the year. 

The school for coloured girls has also been | 
Visited by committees of the board. The! 
class list is now 50, and the number admitted | 
since the opeuing of the school is 84. 


In the fifth month last, a committee pre- 
viously appointed to take into consideration 
the method of instruction pursued in the girls’ 
schov!, mace a report, in which, after recom. | 
menting a plan, they also suggest whether | 
advantage might not arise from occasional | 
exhibitions of suitable objects by means of the 
solar microscope, &c., not as a part of oi 
regular system of education, but rather as a | 
reward of good behaviour, those only to be| 
allowed to participate who the teacher may 
say deserve such a privilege. Such exhibi- 
tions, while they may be made opportunities 
of conveying useful ideas, and thereby ex- 
panding and elevating their minds, would, we 
apprehend, afford a stimulus for them to obey 
the requisition of their teacher, and in this 
way have a salutary influence in advancing 
them in their usual studies. 


The report of this committee was adopted, 
and some efforts have been made to carry 
their suggestions into effect. A solar micro- 
scope has been procured, the exhibition of 
which it is hoped will act as a stimulant and 
reward of application and good behaviour. 


On the 20th of the twelfth month, a public 
examination of the scholars in the infant 
school took place, which was to the satisfac- 
tion of a considerable number of Friends who 
had assembled on the occasion. There were 
nearly 80 scholars present. The different 
questions proposed were promptly responded 
to by the children in conjunction, and all the 
exercises exhibited the care and ability ex- 
tended to them, az well as the capacity of the 
scholars;—while the general neatness of the 
children’s appearance was the subject of re- 
mark by many of the spectators, whose sym- 
pathies seemed awakened for the objects be- 
fore them. ‘The managers are of the judgment 
that examinations of this nature have a salu- 
tary influence on the teachers and the child- 

. ren, as well as on the parents and care-tukers 
of the scholars, awakening a desire in all to 
be found fulfilling their respective duties in 
this course of education. 


The library belonging to the school con- 
sists of 326 volumes, most of them small, and 
many of a character peculiarly calculated to 
interest the scholars. 


Some years having elapsed since the pub- 
lication of any narrative of the origin and 
proceedings of this institution, the board con- 
sidered it advisable to reprint in pamphlet 
form a former edition, with some alterations 
and additions, including the constitut'on, by- 
laws, &c.—a portion of which have been 
distributed. 


By order of the Board of Managers, 
Jort Capsury, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 26th, 1839. 
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EMIGRATION. 
THE RISING VILLAGE. | 
[Written by Oliver Goldsmith, a descendant | 


of the author of * The Deserted Village,” and | 


arene snaeetareeneenaensaeeaaemienn imeem, 
' 

/negroes, or negroes recently imported from 

Africa, in violation of the laws of Spain. 


6. That the demand of restitution, to haye 


the question tried in Cuba, made by the 
[published in 1820, with a Preface by the |=P2aish minister, cannot be complied with, as 


Bishop of Nova Scotia; and in imitation of | axel aaa . renee a ao 
his much-admired namesake, addressed to the |“™S'@V “ese Alricans, an therelore cannot 


author’s brother:—] | 

When looking round, the lonely settler sees | 

His home amid a wilderness of trees ; 

How sinks his heart in those deep solitudes, 

Where not a voice upon his ear intrudes— 

Where solemn silence all the waste pervades, 

Heightening the darkness of its gloomy shades ; 

Save where the sturdy woodiman’s strokes resound 

That strew the fallen forest on the ground. 

See from their heights the lofty pines descend, 

And, crackling down, their ponderous lengths extend ; | 

Soon from their boughs the curling flames arise, 

Mount into air and redden all the skies; 

And where the forest late its foliage spread, 

The golden corn triumphant waves its head. 

His perils vanquished and his fears o’ercome, 

Sweet hope portrays a happy, peaceful home ; 

On every side fair prospects charm his eyes, | 

And future joys in every thonght arise. 

Hlis humble cot, built from the neighbouring trees, 

Affords protection from each chilling breeze ; 

His sising crops, with rich Juxuriance crowned, 

In waving softness shed their freshness round: 

By nature nourished, by her bounty bless’d, 

He looks to Heaven and lu!ls his cares to rest. 

Where the broad firs once sheltered from the storm, 

Soon, by degrees, a neighbourhood they form; 

And as its bounds each circling year increase, 

In social life, prosperity, and peace, 

New prospects rise, new objects too appear, 

To add more conifort to its humble sphere. 

Now in the peuceful arts of culture skilled, 

See his wide barns with ample treasures filled ; 

Now see his dwelling, as the year goes round, 

Beyond his hopes with joy and plenty crowned. 
London Mirror. 
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The interesting case of the Amistad and 
the native African prisoners, which has so 
extensively been the object of public sympa- 
thy, has at length, it appears, been decided in 
favour of justice and humanity. We give the 
substance of the decision as contained in the 
Emancipator. 


AMISTAD TRIAL#---TERMINATION. 


On Monday, Jan. 13th, the judge read an 
elaborate opinion, in which he decided: 

1. That the District Court for Connecticut 
has jurisdiction, the schooner having been 
taken possession of, in a legal sense, on the 
“ high seas.” 

2. That the libel of Thomas R. Gedney 
and others is properly filed in the District 
Court of Connecticut. 

3. That the seizors are entitled to salvage, 
and an appraisement will be ordered, and one 
third of that amount and cost will be decreed 
just and reasonable. 

4. That Green and Fordham, of Sag Har- 
bour, who claim to have taken original pos- 
session of vessel and cargo, cannot sustain 
their claim, and therefore that their libels be 
dismissed. 

5. That Ruiz and Montez, through the 
Spanish minister, have established no title to 
the Africans, as they were undoubtedly Bozel 


properly demand them for trial. 


7. That Antoine, being a creole, and legally 


a slave, and expressing a strong wish to be 
returned to Havana, restoration will be de. 
creed under the treaty of 1795. 


8. That these Africans be delivered to the 


President of the United States, under the 2d 
|section of the act of March 3d, 1819, and the 


1st section of the law of 1818, still in force, 


to be transported to Africa, there to be de. 
\livered to the agents appointed to receive and 
conduct them home. 


The court stands adjourned to meet at 
Hartford on the 23d inst., and meantime, the 
decree will not be entered, to give opportunity 
to the parties to appeal if they see fit. 

A letter from H. G. Ludlow to one of the 
editors of the Journal of Commerce, dated 
January 13, gives the following particulars, 
which will be read with much interest : 

“If ever men were inspired to present 
with sunbeam clearness the claims of right- 


| eousness, to the mind of a court, the counsel 


of the poor Africans were thus assisted. 
Messrs. Staples and Sedgwick, of your city, 
and R. S. Baldwin, of New Haven, “ with 
thoughts that breathed and words that burn- 
ed,” stood up as their champions—and I speak 
not my own opinion only, but that of our com- 
munity, who hung upon their lips spell-bound 
—when I say that for argumentation, and for 
eloquence too, their appeals to the court were 
irresistible. At times the feelings of the au- 
dience were inexpressible, and they showed 
their sy:upathy by external demonstrations of 
pleasure. The cause on the other side was 
conducted as well perhaps as its badness per- 
mitted. 

The judge decided the case this morning, 
and in a masterly manner—showing an en- 
lightened head and a warm heart. I do hope 
his decision will be given to the public at full 
length. 

It was my happy lot to. communicate this 
decision to Cinquez and his companions, and 
the scene is indescribable. No sooner was it 
communicated, than with hearts overflowing 
with gratitude, they rose and fell down at my 
feet. Words cannot express the joy they 
felt. They long to go back to their father- 
land. All of them but one belong to the 
Mendi tribe or nation. He sat still, not know- 
ing what was meant; but through one of the 
others who can converse with him, our ioter- 
preter communieated the decision to him. 
He instantly prostrated himself at my feet at 
full length, clapping his hands for gladness of 
heart. 

A stated meeting of the “ Female Branch” 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held on the 30th instant, at 3 o’clock P. ™- 
in Friends’ Reading Room, Apple-tree alley: 

Ist mo. 25th, 1840. 
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